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ABSTRACT 

This report presents the 
of teachers and principals regarding the 
successful teaching in the inner city or 
reveals differences in teaching patterns 



differences in perceptions 
elements associated with 
suburban environment, and 
in those settings. State 



directors of vocational education, state supervisors and teacher 
educators of distributive education, and high school principals were 
asked to identify a control sample and a sample of highly successful 
teachers. Data pertaining to background information and 396 teaching 
tasks were collected from 126 teachers representing an experimental 
group of 33 successful suburban and 33 inner city teachers, and a 
control group. Additional data pertaining to teaching effectiveness 
were also collected from the administrator of each teacher and from 
students. Analysis determined differences between the responses of 
highly successful and control teachers in each environment. 
Performance tasks revealing significant differences were also 
analyzed through factor analyses to determine common relationships. 
Although the findings did not reveal overwhelming differences between 
the two school settings, they showed a number of differences which 
should be considered in teacher education programs. Data collection 
instruments and other study materials are appended. (SB) 
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MISSION OF THE CENTER 



The Center for Vocational and Technical Education, an 
independent unit on The Ohio State University campus, operates 
under a grant from the National Center for Educational Research 
and Development, U.S . Office of Education. It serves a catalytic 
role in establishing consortia to focus on relevant problems in 
vocational and technical education. The Center is comprehensive 
in its commitment and responsibility, multidisciplinary in its 
approach and interinstitutional in its program. 

The Center's mission is to strengthen the capacity of state 
educational systems to provide effective occupational education 
programs consistent with individual needs and manpower require- 
ments by % 

* Conducting research and development to fill voids in 
existing knowledge and to develop methods for applying 
knowledge . 

* Programmatic focus on state leadership development, voca- 
tional teacher education, curriculum, vocational choice 
and adjustment, 

* Stimulating and strengthening the capacity of other agen- 
cies and institutions to create durable solutions to 
significant problems. 

Providing a national information storage, retrieval and 
dissemination system for vocational and technical educa- 
tion through the affiliated ERIC Clearinghouse, 
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This report analyzes for distributive education the differ- 
ences between teaching situations in inner-ci ty/urban and outer- 
city/suburban schools. Later publications will report on the 
differences for teachers of business, home economics, and trade 
and industrial programs , 

It is expected that this information from the field about 
performance requirements and teaching conditions will be useful 
to educators and supervisors of teachers in their numerous prac- 
tical tasks such as selecting and assigning students and teachers, 
defining educational objectives and processes, and evaluating per- 
formance , 
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SUMMARY 



This report presents the differences in perceptions of teach- 
ers and principals regarding the elements associated with success- 
ful teaching in two diverse school settings. The study also 
reveals overall differences in teaching pattern between outer- 
city/suburban teachers and inner-city/urban teachers. 

Teachers, principals and students provide the data input for 
the study. Each has contributed in a unique way to a better under- 
standing of the teaching situation within a specific cultural set- 
ting , 

Teachers considered to be highly successful in each cultural 
setting under investigation were initially selected by state 
supervisors and teacher educators of distributive education, with 
a more final selection being determined by ratings from each 
teacher's principal, A similar procedure was used to obtain the 
selection of teachers composing the control groups for each cul- 
tural setting. By means of a rating instrument, the students of 
each teacher provided additional data regarding the teacher's 
effectiveness , 

Teachers of distributive education responded to 496 perfor- 
mance tasks together with a variety of self -appraisals and per- 
sonal data gathering instruments. Analyses were obtained to 
determine differences between the responses of highly successful 
and control teachers within each environment and between outer- 
city/suburban and innfer -city/urban teachers. Performance tasks 
revealing significant differences were also analyzed through 
factor analysis to determine common relationships among the dis- 
tinguishing elements , 

Although the findings of the study did not reveal overwhelming 
differences between the two school settings under investigation, 
they have shown a number of differences which should be provided 
for within the structure of current programs of teacher preparation. 
The study also contains a data base by which the evaluation of 
existing distributive teacher education programs can be made. 
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CHAPTER I 

BACKGROUND OF THE STUDY 



OVERVIEW 

Inner-city schools have traditionally played a special and 
strategic role in American life in providing the opportunity for 
upward mobility for numerous lower-class groups. It has often 
been said that inner-city schools were once the most effective 
democratizing agencies in American society. Through several de- 
cades they have provided immigrants with the necessary knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes needed to become employable, productive, 
and responsible citizens. However, for a variety of reasons, 
conditions have changed and education in the slums and ghetto is 
now considered to be a failure. Today’s urban schools no longer 
appear to be able to serve the newer immigrants to the inner city. 
These schools, commonly referred to as tough, difficult or failures 
are unable to perform as they did so effectively in the past. 

Although inner-city youth- -black, brown, and white--live in 
deteriorating home and community surroundings, they have the same 
innate potential as those who live in advantaged home and commu- 
nity settings. The responsibility for the school's failure, thus, 
cannot be placed totally upon the home or community environment* 
the system of education to which these children have been exposed 
must share this responsibility. 

Studies have shown that at early ages inner-city students 
achieve somewhat like outer-city or suburban students; but as they 
move through the educational system, they fall farther and farther 
behind. At the beginning of their schooling, most inner-city 
children are highly motivated and have a desire to learn; after 
only a short exposure to school, they lose interest. With each 
year they remain in school their attitudes are apt to become more 
and more negative toward education and school itself. Thus, 
rather than showing improvement in performance and achievement, 
the inner-city youth gains little or nothing from his educational 
experience. The U,5, Office of Education, in the Equality of 
Educational Opportunity Survey, found that by twelfth grade the 
average outer-city or suburban student performs at or slightly 
below the twelfth-grade level in all academic areas; but, in marked 
contrast, the average inner-city student performs below the ninth- 
grade level. 



When black mothers take their children to school the first 
day, they have the same hopes and desires for their children as 
do white mothers, whether or not they are informed about the ways 
to implement them. The poor child enters school with, at the very 
worst, a nebulous or neutral attitude toward school and learning, 
although most are enthusiastic and eager to learn. Teachers often 
describe these first graders as curious, cute, and independent. 

But when these children do not learn to read and write by the 
fourth or fifth grades they begin to perceive school as their 
enemy, a thing to be hated and fought at every turn. Their teach- 
ers begin to see them as alienated, angry and troublemakers. Thus, 
to a great extent, the responsibility and the blame for low 
achievement and the development of negative attitudes must be 
placed with the schools. 

Also, when parents of inner-city students send their children 
to school in these early grades, they are optimistic and concerned 
about their educational possibilities, much the same as suburban 
parents. However, later in their children's school years, as their 
children become less interested, so too do the parents become less 
optimistic and concerned about their children's education. 

One of the factors cited as a major cause for low achievement 
and motivation on the part of students in inner-city schools is 
poor teacher performance. Most teachers in inner-city schools are 
poorly prepared for their responsibility and are unable to effec- 
tively teach the disadvantaged learner. The most crucial element 
on which success in education depends is the classroom teacher; no 
matter how sound and well-defined the educational instructional 
innovations, success still depends upon teacher performance in the 
classroom. Even with the many innovative educational programs and 
projects now in existence in inner-city schools, a day seldom 
passes without a statement from some educator, be he college pres- 
ident or classroom teacher, regarding the failure of the great 
majority of inner-city teachers. 

Educators can do little to restructure the disadvantaged home 
and community environment, but much can be done by teachers and 
teacher educators to restructure the learning environment which is 
not facilitating positive intellectual development. Educators can 
start by reshaping the learning environment of the disadvantaged 
youth and by revising the preservice and in-service teacher prep- 
aration programs for those who will teach in urban schools. 

Providing a defensible program for the preservice and in-ser- 
vice preparation of teachers who will function in inner-city schools 
has been a gnawing problem facing vocational teacher education for 
the past decade. Previous attempts were designed, for the most 
part, to provide teachers with some participatory experiences and 
supplementary activities related to inner-city students and to 
acquaint teachers with the community and cultural environment of 
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the inner city, Little, though, has been done to determine exact- 
ly what differences do exist when teaching is successfully per- 
formed in an inner-city culture in contrast to successful teaching 
which takes place in outer-city or suburban cultural environments. 
Preservice teacher preparation programs have tended to ignore 
altogether the environment in which teaching will take place, thus 
seeming to assume successful teaching as independent of environ- 
ment, Most teacher preparation programs have not viewed the cul- 
tural background of those being taught as a variable having an 
effect on successful teaching! The notable exceptions in preser- 
vice teacher education are those programs in which internship 
training or on-the-job training within the classroom itself is an 
integrated part of the teacher preparation curriculum. Many school 
officials feel this ’'total immersion” concept is the answer to 
providing prospective teachers with insight into teaching where 
there exist special problems associated with functioning in par- 
ticular school systems and with teaching students of varied cul- 
tural backgrounds. This operational pattern, although a movement 
in the right direction, can only be a partial solution to a complex 
problem. Inherent to the measure is the fact that the role of 
teacher education is, by default, being thrust upon classroom 
teachers, who are neither trained as teacher educators nor have 
the adequate time to completely perform this task. 

Solution to the teacher preparation problem for those who 
will function in inner-city schools Is a complex one and cannot 
be totally solved by any one measure. What is obvious, though, 
is that prime responsibility for teacher preparation will for some 
time stay with the university. It is, thus, imperative that 
universities design teacher education programs which provide pro- 
spective teachers with the techniques and procedures which will 
enable them to function effectively with students of differing 
cultural backgrounds and in varying school settings. 

It was with these thoughts in mind that the present study was 
undertaken. The current phase of the research was designed as a 
pilot study to determine the feasibility of expanding the scope of 
the study to include a larger sample and teachers from several 
areas of vocational education. 



THE RESEARCH QUESTION 

When administrators are asked to Identify teachers who are 
effective within their schools, most are able to point to a lim- 
ited number of teachers and say these people are successful teach- 
ers, What is not easily done, though, is the next step, that of 
determining why a teacher is considered to be successful. One 
way to answer this question is to determine what a successful 
teacher does that is different from what other teachers do who are 
performing similar tasks in a similar setting and/or cultural 
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environment. When the question is further extended, it could also 
be asked: Are the factors which make a teacher successful the 

same when the teacher functions in varying environments and with 
students of different races, cultures and/or ethnic backgrounds? 

In addition, are those functions the same for any teacher of a 
specific subject area, no matter what the school setting or cul- 
tural environment? 

The problem, then, is to identify and compare the teaching 
tasks performed by distributive education teachers in differing 
school settings and to determine the relationships between and 
among successful teachers and environmental setting. Comparisons 
can then be made with relation to performance tasks, teaching 
practices, race, culture, and/or ethnic background of students. 

The central theme of the study, thus, was to generate answers to 
the following formalized research questions: 

1, Are there elements that make a teacher of a specific 
subject area be considered highly successful? 

2, Do teachers considered to be highly successful in a 
specific subject area perceive performance tasks dif- 
ferently than other teachers of the same subject area 
who function under similar conditions? 

3, Do teachers considered to be highly successful in a given 
subject area perceive performance tasks the same no 
matter where they teach? 

4, Do all teachers of a given subject area perceive perfor- 
mance tasks the same no matter where they teach? 



SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PROBLEM 

We do know that some teachers are successful when they teach 
in inner-city schools. In terms of our learning from them, the 
problem exists in that these teachers apparently cannot formulate 
their approaches theoretically; they can and do, however, demon- 
strate them in the classroom. Teacher educators would be able to 
gain a great deal of insight into teacher preparation if those 
teachers who are good practitioners in the classroom were not 
concentrating solely upon what they are doing and upon getting 
results but could also aid researchers and teacher educators in 
trying to find an answer to the basic question- -Why am I success- 
ful? 

In almost every inner-city school there are teachers who are 
considered to be effective. Here, however, we are usually con- 
fronted with a personality- -a style or set of characteristics that 
seem to work well with inner-city youth. Doubt exists, though, as 
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Rivlin (1965) pointed out, "No system of mass education can rely 
on the unusual successes of unusual teachers," 

essential, therefore, that a study be de- 
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OBJECTI VES OF THE STUDY 

The primary objectives of the study were: 1) to identify and 

examine critically the teaching tasks and practices performed by 
teachers of distributive education which are associated with suc- 
cessful teachers when the teacher is functioning in either an 
outer-city/suburban or an inner-city/urban cultural environment, 
and 2) to investigate the overall differences in teaching patterns 
in each cultural environment. 

An examination was also made of the characteristics and 
teaching practices of teachers considered by their school admin- 
istrators and students to be effective when teaching in a specific 
culture or school environment, A similar evaluation was performed 
on two groups of teachers used for control purposes. 



LIMITATIONS 

For the purpose of simplicity and because of the diversity 
and all-inclusiveness of teaching tasks, teachers of distributive 
education only were used in the study. The instruments, however, 
were uniquely designed to reflect basic concepts common to the 
tasks and practices performed in all areas of vocational education. 

Further, the study was specifically concerned with teachers 
who functioned in outer-city/suburban high schools or teachers who 
taught in inner-city/urban high school settings. Although race as 
well as cultural and ethnic background of students being taught 
was an important consideration in the study, the two factors were 
not mutually exclusive within a given school setting. 
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RESEARCH 



RELATED 

A search o£ the literature and research pertaining to effec- 
tive teaching practic „ used by inner-city teachers yielded little 
of specific nature. Most of the literature and research studies 
dealt with gross generalities associated with the problem,* 

There is currently much information available on projects 
and programs related to the preservice and in-service training of 
teachers who teach academically and economically disadvantaged 
students. However, as these projects and programs are studied in 
depth, they provide little information on what actually happens 
in the classroom. One of the difficulties in trying to improve 
teaching for those who are not learning is that little information 
has been collected and categorized regarding the teacher’s behav- 
ior and the techniques and methods that are now effectively being 
used in the classroom. There were a few research studies related 
to preservice and in-service teacher education programs for those 
who teach in the inner city which bear mentioning. Here again, 
the situation was much the same with relation to effective teaching 
practices* few studies were focused to any degree of specificity. 

It was felt that, for the purposes of the report, a literature 
search drawing together these generalities would provide a frame- 
work whereby more specific teaching practices could be studied, 

A review of literature and research on in-service and preservice 
teacher education programs could also reveal commonalities in 
selected preservice and in-service teacher training programs, which 
could aid in improving teaching in inner-city schools, 

Perel and Varlo (1969) found that very few teachers had been 
trained specifically to teach in ghetto schools, although every 
teacher training institution, particularly those in New York City, 
claimed to have initiated programs specifically designed to train 
teachers for ghetto schools. These programs, however, have not 
produced a substantial number of adequately trained teachers; and 
little has been done to determine the effectiveness of these spe- 
cifically trained teachers. 

Green (1967) , in a paper prepared for the National Conference 
on Equal Educational Opportunity in American Cities, cited data 
from a survey of 10 major teacher training institutions which 
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showed these institutions not to be realistically facing the prob- 
lem of providing quality teachers for urban youth. Green believes 
preservice teacher training programs must include much more direct 
contact with disadvantaged communities , He also pointed out that 
the activities in in-service workshops should include observation 
of master teachers and the possibility of living for a time in 
depressed neighborhoods. Green feels it is the teacher who is 
crucial to the success of the inner-city educational program. 

The National Education Association, in a recent study, pointed 
out three areas in which teachers were found to be lacking in their 
preparation: 1) teaching methods, 2) classroom management routines 

and discipline, and 5) use of audiovisual equipment and materials 
(Davis , 1967) . 

Morrison and Ray (1968) investigated the WEXPO - 9 Program, 
an experimental approach to the preparation of elementary teachers 
for inner-city schools. The project, which encompassed nine teach- 
er preparation institutions in the Detroit area, was designed to 
better prepare inner-city teachers by introducing them to student 
teaching in the inner city in their junior year. Assessment of 
the influence of the preparation on concepts of teaching and 
learning were derived by observational and ins trumenta tional pro- 
cedures which assessed teacher behavior to detect changes in teach- 
ing patterns throughout the junior year. The investigation con- 
cluded that an awareness of the language of teaching concepts and 
training in observing and interpreting data had a positive effect 
on teaching behaviors. The student teachers were better prepared 
for teaching in the inner city than those involved in conventional 
student teaching programs, 

O'Brien (1965) felt that two major considerations were in- 
volved in the successful educating of culturally disadvantaged 
youth. First, it was necessary to determine the characteristics 
of effective teachers of the disadvantaged; and second, it was 
necessary to determine the role of course work in curriculum and 
methodology in the preservice preparation of teachers of the dis- 
advantaged , 

Clifford's (1964) analysis of literature and studies related 
to research and experimentation revealed that middle-class educa- 
tional techniques were inadequate in reaching the lower-class 
child. Disadvantaged students developed their own language pat- 
tern, thus making teacher - student communication difficult, Clif- 
ford concluded that teachers in preservice and in-service educa- 
tional programs should be trained to understand the cultural 
patterns of the group they will be teaching, Clifford's study 
also showed that personality development in the culturally deprived 
children was based on a series of self-concepts which enable the 
child to understand his own abilities. Lower-class children were 
best motivated by relating curricular materials to their own needs. 
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Clifford further found that the vast majority of public school 
experimental programs located in urban areas train teachers in 
techniques which allow children to express themselves. The teach- 
ers learned by working in a team teaching situation and using new 
teaching materials. 

Colleges and universities have begun to move in the direction 
of providing more specific training for teachers of disadvantaged 
students. Those which sponsor Teacher Corps or other special 
training programs have made particular progress. In general, 
according to Havighurst and Levine (1971), the most important 
elements in a successful program to train inner-city teachers 
seem to be: 1) early experi ices in inner-city classrooms - -before 

a teacher takes educational methods and theory courses, 2) college 
instructors and supervisors who have firsthand knowledge of and 
experience in inner-city schools, 5) full-time assignments in 
inner-city schools during one or more semesters in which profes- 
sional studies in various disciplines such as psychology and cur- 
riculum are closely integrated with each other and with oppor- 
tunities to practice teaching skills in the classroom, and 4) suf- 
ficiently intensive experience in inner-city communities and in- 
stitutions which allows future teachers to overcome negative and 
stereotyped attitudes about disadvantaged persons. 

Closely related to the need for better preservice training 
is the necessity of providing more and better in-service training 
for teachers in inner-city schools. Unless teachers already 
staffed in inner-city schools become more effective, better trained 
teachers coming to the schools will have little permanent impact 
on students and will ultimately leave the inner-city school set- 
ting or reduce their level of effort. One of the major recommen- 
dations of the Washington School Survey of 1966-67 was that a 
substantial part of the teacher’s time, as well as that of all 
other school professionals, should be devoted to continuing in- 
service work designed to upgrade knowledge (Pas sow , 1967), 

There can be no doubt that one of the most accurate and com- 
plete summaries of the commonalities in programs which prepare 
urban teachers as well as of what successful inner-city teachers 
do was described by Haberman (Usdan and Bertolaet, 1966), Haber- 
man stated four major considerations basic to the development of 
programs which prepare urban teachers: 1) the degree to which 

the college or university program individualizes, 2) the nature of 
the personal models influencing prospective teachers, 3) the degree 
of freedom offered prospective teachers in their professional 
laboratory experiences, and 4) the nature of the help received by 
first-year teachers in urban schools, Haberman suggested that 
perhaps the most fruitful approach for determining the content of 
teacher preparation was to describe more specifically what success- 
ful beginning teachers do. Through an observation of the perfor- 
mance of successful teachers in selected urban schools, six areas 
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of study about teacher behavior were determined: 1) the nature 

of subject matter- -findings revealed successful teachers to be 
enthusiastic about subject matter; they were able to arouse stu- 
dents’ interest in studies which they previously had not enjoyed 
or were in areas which were new to them; 2) the nature of children 
and youth- - successful teachers organized the classroom in terms 
of the students' developmental levels; the teacher prepared mate- 
rials, gave directions, and simultaneously guided the work of 
several groups of students; 3) the nature of the educational 
setting- -successful teachers demonstrated a basic respect for 
pupils; they gathered data about the school, neighborhood, and 
community and applied this knowledge to unblock or increase stu- 
dents' learning; 4) the nature of the process of learning- - succes - 
ful teachers set standards which lead to success; they set indi- 
vidual standards by which students could succeed and which- they 
regard as worthwhile; 5) the nature of teaching -- successful teach- 
ers used students' ideas to clarify thinking and values; the 
teacher *1 i s tened to pupils, remembered what they had said, and 
used their ideas to clarify their thinking; and 6) the nature of 
self- -successful teachers evaluated their own ideas, feelings and 
behaviors; they were introspective regarding the effects of their 
attitudes and behaviors on the work of their students. 

This brief literature review revealed with little doubt the 
great need for research in the area of what actually happens in 
the classroom as well as the need to examine what teachers them- 
selves believe make them successful when they function in a given 
school setting. The findings of the study contained in this re- 
port attempted to provide the basis or framework for a sound pre- 
service or in-service teacher education program for distributive 
education and other vocational education teachers. 
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CHAPTER II 

CONDUCT OF THE STUDY 
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POPULATION AND SAMPLE 

During late September, 1969, letters were sent to all state 
directors of vocational education and state supervisors and teach- 
er educators of distributive education. The names of the distribu 
tive education state supervisors and teacher educators were ob- 
tained from the official 1969 directory published by the U.S. 
Office of Education, Division of Vocational and Technical Educa- 
tion (see Appendixes 1, 2, 3), 



Each letter acquainted the recipient with the research proj- 
ect being undertaken by The Center for Vocational and Technical 
Education, State directors were provided with a one-page abstract 
describing the proposed research and were asked for their endorse- 
ment of the project. The state supervisors and teacher educators 
of distributive education were also provided with abstracts which 
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more fully explained the study, and in addition were asked to com- 
plete a form (see Appendix 4) which requested the names of five 
highly successful teachers of distributive education who functioned 
in inner-city schools and five highly successful distributive edu- 
cation teachers who taught in outer-city or suburban schools. 

Initial responses were received from 48 states, the District 
of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. One of these states, Hawaii, de- 
clined participation in the study due to the varied cultural back- 
grounds of the state's total population. Puerto Rico, it was later 
decided, would also be excluded from the study due to the problems 
posed by the language barriers of both teachers and students. 

Thus, names of highly successful teachers included in the initial 
sample were obtained from 47 states and the District of Columbia, 

A total listing of teachers' names was compiled (545 names - 
327 outer-city/suburban and 218 inner-city/urban, Each state 
supervisor was then sent the names of all teachers submitted from 
his state by either the state supervisor or teacher educators 
(see Appendix 5) . The state supervisor was asked to verify the 
list as to the correctness of the environmental school setting and 
to make any comments he felt important regarding specific teachers 
whose names appeared on the list. He was then asked to randomly 
select two additional teachers of distributive education, function- 
ing in each school setting under investigation, whose names had 
not appeared on the original list. The state supervisor was in- 
formed that the additional four teachers would be used to comprise 
a control group. 



Forty-two state supervisors replied to the second request for 
names of control teachers. One hundred forty-two names were ob- 
tained for the control groups (83 outer-city/suburban ; 59 inner- 
city/urban). Thirty-seven names of successful teachers (14 outer- 
city/suburban; 23 inner-city/urban) were eliminated by the state 
supervisors or the researcher as not meeting the criteria for 
inclusion in the study. The adjusted list of highly successful 
teachers showed 508 names from 47 states (313 outer-city/suburban 
and 195 inner-city/urban) . 

The principal of each teacher named in the adjusted sample of 
experimental and control teachers was then contacted and asked to 
rate, on a preliminary rating form, the distributive education 
teachers' effectiveness in relation to all other teachers in his 
school (see Appendixes 6 and 7), Out of a possible 650, a total 
of 525 short rating forms were returned, 269 in group I, the 
suburban or outer-city successful teachers; 148 in group XI, the 
inner-city successful teachers; 62 in group III, the suburban or 
outer-city control teachers; and 56 in group IV, the inner-city 
control teachers. 
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The preliminary rating forms were scored (see page 18 for a 
detailed explanation of scoring procedures) and invitations to 
participate in the study were sent to the teachers with the SO 
highest ratings in groups I and II and to teachers with the 50 
lowest ratings in groups III and IV (see Appendix 8), 

One hundred seventy teachers (44 in group I, 44 in group II, 

46 in group III and 36 in group IV) expressed a desire to partic- 
ipate in the study, A final sample of 126 teachers (33 in group 
I, 33 in group II, 33 in group III and 27 in group IV) represented 
those teachers on whom complete sets of data were gathered. Teach- 
ers from 42 states and the District of Columbia comprised the final 
sample. The state supervisor of distributive education in each of 
the 42 states having teachers involved in the study was then con- 
tacted for information purposes (see Appendix 9. Also see Appendix 
10 for the distribution of teachers by state and group association) , 



TIME LINE 

By mid-March, 1970, invitations to participate in the study 
were sent to the 200 teachers who qualified as part of the final 
sample. Upon the receipt of a letter of acceptance, the teachers 
were forwarded two sets of data-gather ing materials every two 
weeks for six weeks and adequate numbers of the student question- 
naires, Each set of materials was stamped with a requested com- 
pletion date. 

Set Three, an instrument which gathered data on 124 overt 
student classroom behaviors, was also forwarded to the teachers 
included in the sample population; although the data obtained by 
this instrument were not included in this report. Set Three be- 
came the basis for a separate research report which provided data 
on student behavior problems encountered by teachers in outer-city/ 
suburban and inner-city/urban schools . 

At the same time Sets One and Two were forwarded to the teach- 
ers, the administrators’ comprehensive rating form was sent to each 
teacher's principal. It may be interesting to note that of the 170 
teachers who had originally agreed to participate in the study, 
only one principal refused to rate the teacher on this comprehensive 
rating form. 

During the first week of May, 1970, student questionnaires 
were sent to all teachers in the study. The teachers were asked 
to administer the instrument any time prior to school closing. 

A cut-off date of July 15, 1970, was established for all data 
to be included in the study. One follow-up letter was sent to the 
teachers as a reminder of past due materials. At that date all 
teachers for whom data were complete were used in the final study 
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population. During the summer additional data .were returned by 
teachers. This data, although completing the materials of 15 
teachers, were not used in the study. 

By September 1, 1970, results of the students' questionnaires 
were forwarded to each teacher who had returned the instruments , 
Each teacher was provided with a frequency count of his students' 
responses to the 50 questions, together with a cumulative fre- 
quency count of students' responses for all successful teachers 
in the sample within a specific school setting (see Appendix 15), 
The teacher could then compare the percentage of his students 
responding positively to a particular item with the corresponding 
percentages for all successful teachers in his school setting, 

DESIGN OF THE STUDY 

The casual comparative design or "ex post facto" design was 
used in the study. This design represents an effective means of 
investigating two comparative groups differing on the criterion-- 
highiy successful teaching performed in either an outer-city/ 
suburban school setting or in an inner-city/urban school setting. 
The design also afforded a means to determine overall differences 
in teaching procedures between the two school settings under in- 
vestigation , 

By a comparison of teachers considered to be highly success- 
ful (an experimental group) in an inner-city school setting with 
a cross-section of other teachers (a control group) in that set- 
ting, differences in perceptions and characteristics implied 
elements (teaching tasks) contributing to success in that environ- 
ment, Further, through a comparison of teachers considered highly 
successful (an experimental group) in an outer-city/suburban school 
environment with a cross-section of teachers (a control group) in 
that environment, differences in perceptions and characteristics 
might again also be detected. The goal, then, became comparing 
the sets of differences in teaching tasks obtained in each environ- 
ment. By accomplishing this, elements unique to successful teach- 
ers in each environment were determined, as well as determining 
overall differences which existed between the two environmental 
settings. As these elements of success and environmental differ- 
ences were drawn from the data, a list of characteristics and 
perceptions about teaching tasks related to school setting and 
successful teaching in the inner-city/urban and outer-city/suburban 
environments were formulated. The elements associated with the 
inner-city environment would thus become the broad framework for 
the formulation of a teacher education curriculum for those teach- 
ers who wish to function in an inner-city school setting. To 
accomplish this end, three null hypotheses were tested for each 
part of all elements comprising the 396 teaching tasks , the ad- 
ministrator's comprehensive rating form , and the student question- 
naires. 



The null hypotheses were: 



Ho-j^ There is no significant difference between the dis- 
tributions of responses in the outer-city/suburban 
experimental group (Group I) and the outer-city/ 
suburban control group (Group III), 

Ho 2 •’ There is no significant difference between the dis- 
tributions of responses in the inner-city/urban 
experimental group (Group II) and the inner-city/ 
urban control group (Group IV) , 

Hoj * There is no significant difference between the dis- 
tributions of responses in the inner-city/urban 
(Groups II and IV) and outer - city/suburban teachers, 
principals, and students (Groups I and III), 

terns fell into four lists, two lists containing items as • 
d with success of teachers in each school setting. These 
ts were constructed when Ho^ was accepted and H02 was re- 
or vice versa. Two other lists contained those items 
ted with each of the school settings which were derived 
rejection of H03. It is important to stress that each 
(teaching task) contained several sub-parts within the 
em , The sub-parts associated with the teaching tasks were 

of importance , frequency of performance , degree of teachers * 

personal effectiveness in accomplishing the tas k” and the impedi - 
ments to teacher effectiveness in accomplishing the task, 

INSTRUMENTATION AND DATA TREATMENT 

ADMINISTRATOR'S PRELIMINARY RATING FORM 

Crucial to the execution of the study was determining a means 
by which the initial selection of highly successful teachers in 
each of the environments under investigation could be verified as 
indeed being highly successful teachers. Further, it was necessary 
to validate the selection of control teachers to determine whether 
or not these control teachers differed significantly from the ex- 
perimental or highly successful teachers. One step toward accom- 
plishing this was to develop an instrument which would assess 
teacher effectiveness as perceived by each teacher's building prin- 
cipal , 

Inherent within the problem was a design limitation that con- 
trol teachers could not be obtained from the same school as ex- 
perimental teachers and therefore could not be rated by the same 
administrator. This situation exists as a vast majority of the 
distributive education programs located throughout the country 
are single teacher programs. Therefore, the primary intent of the 
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administrator rating instruments was to validate the selection of 
a teacher as being highly successful or a control teacher and not 
to determine the placement of a teacher in either group. 

An administrator’s preliminary rating form was constructed 
to obtain a brief, but hopefully accurate, assessment of each 
teacher’s effectiveness in relation to other teachers in the school. 
The instrument contained 10 items of the multiple-choice type, 
together with a vertical scale marked Superior, Excellent, Above 
Average, Average, and Below Average, The two parts of the in- 
strument were qualified by a confidence level rating scale, ranging 
from Very Confident to Very Doubtful (see Appendix 7), 

Data Treatment -A simple weighting process was used to score 
each item according to the confidence level of the rater, yielding 
a score ranging from 0-400. This was accomplished by assigning a 
maximum value of five to each of the 10 multiple-choice questions; 
then by multiplying the score by the confidence level (very con- 
fident - 4 . . . , very doubtful « 1) , scores were obtained accord- 
ing to the rater’s confidence. The same weighting process was used 
with the continuous interval scale. This was accomplished by di- 
viding the scale into distinct intervals and assigning each inter- 
val a value. The scores on both parts of the instrument were then 
combined . 

A Mann-Whitney U was calculated to determine the presence of 
difference between experimental and control groups, and a Pearson 
product moment coefficient r was computed between the portion of 
the instrument with the 10 multiple-choice questions and the con- 
tinuum scale. 



ADMINISTRATORS' COMPREHENSIVE RATING FORM 

A second and more detailed administrator rating form was 
developed to identify specific characteristics which administrators 
felt contributed to teacher success. The instrument was field- 
tested by 12 high school principals enrolled in the educational 
administration doctoral program at The Ohio State University, and 
revisions were made of the original draft. The instrument was 
developed to assess personal characteristics and attitudes, as 
well as general teaching ability and performance of specific teach- 
ing tasks. The instrument contained several sub-sections and used 
a variety of indices and scales to assess teacher performance. 

The administrator of each teacher selected in the final sample 
was again asked to rate the teacher’s effectiveness. As was the 
case with the preliminary rating form, principals were asked to 
rate the teacher’s effectiveness in relation to other teachers 
within the school (see Appendix 11) . 
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Data Treatment -An item analysis was performed on the 161 
items contained in the instrument to determine if all items mea- 
sured the same entity as the total instrument, A composite score 
was then calculated based upon the best items (those which dis- 
criminated at )> ,50, significant at the ,001 level or below). 

The scores on the comprehensive administrator rating were also 
correlated with those of the preliminary administrator rating to 
determine whether the more extensive comprehensive rating form 
actually measured teacher effectiveness. 

A Mann-Whitney U test was performed on the administrators ’ 
comprehensive ratings between experimental and control groups 
each environment and between the outer-city/suburban and inner - 
city/urban environments. This statistical treatment tested the 
null hypotheses: 
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These tests were performed to determine if the regression 
effect of using only subjects with extreme scores on the prelimi- 
nary principal rating had destroyed the primary differences 
(teacher effectiveness) between the groups on the comprehensive 
rating , 

A chi-square analysis was employed to determine if differences 
existed in perceptions and characteristics of all teachers within 
a given school setting ^between combined groups I and III, and 
groups II and IV) as well as those teachers who were viewed highly 
successful by their principals within each of the environments 
(between groups I and III and II and IV), All discriminating 
items (.05 level) were analyzed individually with the frequency 
of responses being entered into a contingency table. The follow- 
ing null hypotheses were then tested for each item relative to 
the data obtained from principals of experimental and control 
groups of teachers : 

Hop: no significant difference between the distribution 

of responses of principals of teachers in the outer- 
city/suburban experimental group and outer-city/ 
suburban control group. 

Ho 2 : no significant difference between the distribution 

of responses of principals of teachers in the inner- 
city/urban experimental group and inner-city/urban 
control group. 
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H03** no significant difference between the distribution 
of responses of principals of all teachers in the 
inner-city/urban group and the outer-city/suburban 
group. 

When compared with expected frequencies by chi-square, a 
significant result indicated an association between group member- 
ship and response, i,e«, the principals in the experimental (high- 
ly successful) and control groups within a given setting responded 
differently by more than a chance deviation (Hoj and Ho 2 ) • Or, 
when an item from the inner-city principals’ ratings differed 
significantly from the same item on the outer-city/suburban prin- 
cipals’ ratings, the difference indicated an item unique to the 
inner-city/urban environment or suburban environment, depending 
upon the response to the item and the direction of the item (H03) , 



TEACHING TASKS AND BACKGROUND DATA INSTRUMENTS 

Five sets of instruments were developed which gathered data 
from all teachers involved in the study. Set One gathered back- 
ground data on the school, the community, and personal teacher 
data, as well as data on teacher attitudes and a self -appraisal 
of teacher performance. 

Sets Two, Four, Five and Six gathered data on 396 teaching 
tasks performed by the teachers. The teaching tasks were compiled 
as a result of a literature search and were verified and sup- 
plemented by distributive education personnel in the field. The 
tasks were divided into eight categories : instructional (134), 

classroom management and student control (43) , distributive educa- 
tion program (61), youth club (19), adult education (9), clerical 
and operational (60), student counseling and personal guidance 
(40) , and professional (30) , The tasks were divided into cate- 
gories for a more selective reporting of data within the given 
task category (see Appendix 12) , A complete package of data 
gathering instruments is available upon request. 

Original drafts of each of the sets were field-tested by 16 
distributive education teachers and the state supervisor from the 
State of Ohio, These teachers were representative of the school 
environments under investigation. Original drafts of the instru- 
ments were reviewed on the recommendations of those who tested 
the instruments. 

Data Trea tment , - -A chi-square analysis was performed on each 
of the 796 items to determine the differences in perceptions and 
characteristics related to each experimental and control group and 
the two school environments. The following null hypotheses were 
then tested in association to the data obtained from the teachers 
in the sample: 
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Hoi: no significant difference between the distributions 

of responses of teachers in the outer-city/suburban 
experimental group (Group I) and the outer-city/ 
suburban control group (Group III), 

H 02 * n o significant difference between the distributions 
of responses of teachers in the inner-city/urban 
experimental group (Group II) and the inner-city/ 
urban control group (Group IV) . 

H 05 : no significant difference between the distributions 

of responses of teachers in the inner-city/urban 
(Groups II and IV) and the outer-city/suburban 
teachers (Groups I and III), 

As was the case with items on the comprehensive principal 
rating form, when compared with expected frequencies by chi-square, 
a significant result (.05 level) indicated an association between 
group membership and response. (For a more detailed description 
see pages 18 - 20.) From the chi-square, a Cramer Phi was cal- 
culated which gave an Index as to the extent of the association 
existing between response to the item and group association. 
Further, a factor analysis was performed on all items showing a 
significant difference. This analysis was made to determine any 
relationships which existed to a larger component. 



STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 

A 50-item, machine - scored questionnaire was developed to 
determine students’ ratings of their teachers' effectiveness re- 
garding the methodological and instructional techniques used by 
their teachers (25 items) and the students' ratings of their 
teachers ' effectiveness in the areas of empathy and understanding 
(25 items) . The rating also was another means to validate the 
placement of teachers in experimental or control groups. The 
instrument contained both positive and negative items in both 
general categories. The students were asked to rate their teach- 
ers on the 50 items, responding to the "degree of fit" of each 
item, varying from always, most of the time, sometimes, and never 
(see Appendix 13) . 

The student questionnaire was field-tested for reading dif- 
ficulty and comprehension of the items by 10 high school-age 
students of varying abilities and cultural backgrounds. Several 
items from the original draft were revised accordingly. 

Data Treatment -A frequency count was made as to the number 
of students choosing each response for each teacher. Totals from 
the frequency count of each group were used in a chi-square analy- 
sis and the following null hypotheses were again tested: 
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CHAPTER III 

FINDINGS OF THE STUDY 



OVERVIEW 



It was considered essential to the basic design of the study 
that highly successful teachers be identified in each of the 
school settings under investigation. One means to determine if a 
teacher considered to be highly successful by one group of experts 
is indeed highly successful is to compare the selection of the 
first group with the rating of another group. This comparison was 
accomplished by having the principal of each teacher rate, by com- 
parison to all other teachers in the school, teachers who had been 
initially identified by the state supervisor or teacher educator 
of distributive education within the teacher’s state as being a 
highly successful distributive education teacher functioning in 
either an outer -city/suburban or inner-city/urban school setting, 

To further validate the selection of teachers as being highly 
successful, a selection of a second group of distributive educa- 
tion teachers, not meeting the criterion, being highly successful, 
was obtained from the state supervisors of distributive education. 
This second selection of teachers comprised control groups for 
each of the school settings under investigation. A comparison 
was again made to determine if these groups of control teachers 
differed significantly from the highly successful teachers. This 
comparison was also derived by having the principal of each teacher 
rate, by comparison to all other teachers in the school, the teach- 
er having been identified by the state supervisor as being a teach- 
er of distributive education, not meeting the criterion of highly 
successful but functioning in either an outer-city/suburban or 
inner-city/urban school setting. 

This chapter presents findings relative to two ratings by the 
principals which identified differences in teacher effectiveness 
between the experimental and control teachers in each environmental 
school setting and which showed similarities in teacher effective- 
ness between the two experimental groups and similarities between 
the two control groups of teachers. Findings are then presented 
relative to several comparisons between outer-city/suburban and 
inner-city/urban school settings and between teachers considered 
to be highly successful and control teachers in each school setting. 
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Findings and comparisons were first derived from the admin- 
istrators' comprehensive rating form which assessed the elements 
principals perceived to be associated with successful teaching. 
Next, comparisons were made concerning the characteristics and 
attitudes of the teachers in the population. The 396 teaching 
tasks performed by teachers of distributive education were then 
analyzed. Comparisons and associations of the teaching tasks were 
assessed in the order of perceived impor tance , frequency and teach- 
er effectiveness in relation to the responses o f t e ac hers in the 
outer-city/suburban and inner-city/urban school settings. And 
lastly, additional comparisons associated with teacher effective- 
ness were made from the administrators' comprehensive rating form, 
a teacher self -appraisal of performance, and a student question- 
naire. All items related to teaching tasks, attitudes of teachers, 
and characteristics of the population, found to be significantly 
different, were judged so at the .95 level of confidence. 



A population of 650 principals of teachers who were recom- 
mended and met the criteria for initial selection were contacted. 
Five hundred twenty-five (525) preliminary administrators' rating 
forms were returned by the principals. Ratings of 269 teachers, 
in group I, outer -city/suburban , highly successful teachers; 148 
in group IX, highly successful, inner-city/urban teachers; 62 con- 
trol teachers from an outer-city/suburban setting (group III); and 
56 inner-city/urban control teachers (group IV) , comprised the 
data for the initial sample. The 50 highest ratings by principals 
of the teachers in groups I and II and the 50 lowest ratings by 
principals of the teachers in groups III and IV were then chosen 
as a reduced sample of teachers to be included in the study. 

A possible numerical rating on the administrators' preliminary 
rating form ranged from 0--400. Mean scores for the 50 teachers 
in each of the four groups were as follows: group I, 397,3; group 

II, 393,4; group III, 317.2; and group IV, 301,6. A Mann-Whitney 
U was calculated between I and II and II and IV. Significant dif- 
ferences at the .001 level were observed between the teachers con- 
sidered highly successful in each school setting and the control 
teachers in the setting. 

Of the original 200 teachers contacted to participate in the 
study, 170 accepted, but complete data were received on only 126 
teachers, who comprised the final study sample. (See pages 14, 

15, and 16 for a full explanation of sample reduction.) Mean 
scores were again calculated for the final sample of 33 teachers 
in group I; 33 teachers in group II; 33 teachers in group III; and 
27 teachers in group IV. All confidence ratings in the final sam- 
ple were equal to the weighting of one. The elimination of the 
confidence level weighting revealed a slight upward change in the 
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mean scores in the control groups but overall strengthened the 
validity of the instrument. When mean scores were again calculated 
using a possible numerical range from 0-100, the means for each 
group revealed the following: group I, 98,48; group II, 95.58; 

group III, 84,48; and group XV, 74,22, 

A Mann -Whitney U was again calculated to determine the pres- 
ence of differences between the groups in the final sample, A 
one-tailed test was performed on groups I and III and groups II 
and IV; and a two-tailed test was made between groups I and II, 

The results of the one-tailed tests showed for groups I, III, 
z = -5,66; and for groups II, IV, z - -6,88, The two-tailed test 
between groups I, II showed z = -4,61. All z scores were signif- 
icant at ,001. Significant differences thus indicated Group I )> 
Group III; Group II > Group IV; and Group I ^ Group II. 

A Pearson product moment coefficient r = ,745 showed a sig- 
nificant correlation (.001 level) between the 10 questions in the 
first portion (10 multiple-choice questions) of the administrators’ 
preliminary rating form and the equal interval rating scale com- 
prising the second half of the instrument. 

The administrators' preliminary rating form was thus an ef- 
fective means by which a reduction in the initial sample was ac- 
complished without destroying the differences and similarities 
originally observed between the groups, and was considered an 
adequate measure of teacher effectiveness , 

ADMINISTRATORS' COMPREHENSIVE RATING FORM 

Data from 126 principals of teachers in the final sample 
were used in the analysis of the comprehensive rating form. An 
item analysis was performed using all 161 items; each numerically 
scored from 1-5 with five being the most positive score. One 
hundred of the 161 items were found to correlate at r>,50 with 
the total score on the instrument (significant at ,001 level). 

The 100 items were thus used to comprise a composit score 
(maximum 500) for each principal rating. Mean scores for each of 
the groups were: group I, 440,67; group II, 437.12; group III, 

404,15; and group IV, 374,48, 

A Mann-Whitney U was then calculated to determine if the 
groups still showed significant differences, A one-tailed test 
between groups I and III, z = -2,96, led to a rejection of Hop 
(group I <C group III), The one-tailed test between groups II 
and IV, z = -3,73, also led to the rejection of IIo 2 (group 1. 1 < 

IV), These one-tailed tests were significant at the .01 and ,001 
levels respectively, thus meeting the previously set ,05 level 
criterion, A two-tailed test calculated between groups I and II, 
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z * -.2888, led to the acceptance o£ H 03 (group I = II). This 
test showed no significance at any level. Also, a two-tailed test 
between groups III and IV, z = -1,94, led to acceptance of H 04 
(group III = IV), but acceptance or rejection of the equality of 
the two control groups were not considered important to the conduct 
of the study. (See four hypotheses, pages 19-20, for a detailed 
explanation of criteria for null hypothesis acceptance or rejection 
associated with the equality of groups.) 

A Pearson r was performed which used composite scores from 
the administrators' comprehensive rating, correlated with scores 
from the preliminary rating instrument. This test showed correla- 
tions associated with the outer-city/suburban school settings of 
r = .610; with the inner-city/urban school settings r = . 774 ; and 
a correlation with all groups of r = .696, All correlations were 
significant at .001, A z test of significant differences between 
the coefficients yielded z = 1.77, showing no significance at 
p = . 0 5 . 



PERCEIVED TEACHER EFFECTIVENESS 

Each principal's rating was analyzed to determine differences 
between ratings for teachers considered to be highly successful 
and control teachers in each of the environmental school settings 
under investigation. Ratings were also analyzed to determine dif- 
ferences between ratings for teachers made by principals function- 
ing in the outer-city/suburban school settings and ratings per- 
formed by inner-city/urban principals. Data obtained from these 
analyses were used as a partial basis, answering research question 
one (posed on p. 6 of this report). It should be noted that the 
principals had no way to determine whether a teacher was consid- 
ered highly successful or a control -group teacher. The only in- 
structions to the principals were to rate the teacher's effective- 
ness compared to all other teachers in the school. The number of 
years and months each administrator had been the teacher's prin- 
cipal was considered as a possible variable In the principal 
rating. The average number of years for each group was group I, 
5,0; group II, 4,0; group III, 3,1; and group IV, 2.8; showing no 
appreciable variation in the time each group of principals has 
supervised the teachers. The three null -hypotheses listed on 
p, 17 were used to test for differences in responses between and 
among groups of teachers . 

H 03 was rejected on 11 elements showing a statistical differ- 
ence between the ratings performed by the combined groups (I and 
III) of outer-city/suburban principals and the combined groups 
(II and IV) of inner-city/urban principals. When responding to 
the item associated with the teacher's ability in group communica - 
tion [verbally expresses himself effectively to and in groups; 
effectiveness is not reduced by self-consciousness, wordiness or 



self-centeredness]; the principals in the outer-city/suburban 
schools rated their teachers significantly higher than did the 
inner-city/urban principals. Several other elements also showed 
a significantly higher rating by outer -city/suburban principals. 
Respects students as individuals , uses conversational manner of 
teaching - - informal'"' easy style" ] and provides an opportunity for 
students to help decide rules~~and regulations of the classroom 
were three elements which outer-city/suburban principals perceived 
their teachers accomplished to a higher degree than did the prin- 
cipals of inner-city/urban teachers. Three statements about 
teacher practices also showed differences. The principals were 
also asked to determine the degree of fit of the statements* 
teacher permits formation of misconceptions and over-generaliza - 
tions and teacher approaches subject matter in direct, business - 
1 ike way ; both statements revealed a statistical difference in 
the perceptions of principals showing the statements to less fit 
outer-city/suburban teachers and better fit inner-city/urban 
teachers. The statement, teacher has students work independently 
on what concerns student , was perceived to better fit inner-city/ 
urban teachers than outer-city/suburban teachers. Four instruc- 
tional tasks performed by the teachers also showed significant 
differences between the responses of outer-city/suburban principals 
ratings and ratings of inner-city/urban principals. Outer-city/ 
suburban principals perceived their teachers' effectiveness sig- 
nificantly higher than did inner-city/urban principals on the tasks 
introducing a lesson , selecting appropriate teaching techniques 
and methods for accomplishing tasks , ma king d i sc ip linar y act ions 
taken fit the student act or behavior' , andT informing the community 
of new developments and trends in vocational education. 



When the chi-square statistics were calculated for the re- 
sponses of principals of highly successful outer-city/suburban 
teachers (group I) and control teachers (group III) in the setting, 
Hop was rejected on only four items revealing a statistical dif- 
ference. The four tasks, preparing lesson plans , developing prob - 
lem-solving activities , making periodic program reports to high 
school principal or other supervisor/ and preparing reports re - 
quired by State Department of Education, all showed a significantly 
higher rating by the principal n of the highly successful teachers. 

The analyses between the responses of principals of highly 
successful inner-city/urban teachers (group II) and control teach- 
ers (group IV) in the inner-city disclosed a considerable number 
of items of significant difference, H 02 was rejected for 42 items, 
showing a statistical difference; all items were rated higher by 
the principals of the highly successful teachers. 

Eight items showing a significant difference derived from the 
section of the rating form entitled "Appraisal of Teacher Perfor- 
mance" were: 
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Perception 



Analysis 



Self-Control 



Identifies and recognizes problems 
without having to have them pointed 
out by others. 

Analyzes problems in a logical , 
methodical manner; differentiates 
the significant from the less sig- 
nificant and arrives at sound con- 
clusions . 

Controls and expresses feelings 
appropriately; is neither a prima 
donna nor timid. 



Outgoingness 



Compatibility 



Has an interest in students and 
shows it; initiates relationships 
with others; is obviously at ease 
with people. 

Gets along well with others; is 
accepted by others as one of the 
faculty; is cooperative rather 
than a loner. 



Planning 

Productivity 

Organization 



Plans ahead; avoids crises by fore- 
thought; looks beyond today for 
the needs of tomorrow; sets goals 
and targets . 

Meets targets; gets results; gets 
things done . 

Organizes efforts systematically; 
is thorough in work; handies crises 
and unaccustomed pressures well; 
doesn’t need to be followed up. 



Sixteen items from the section of the principals' rating en- 
titled "Teacher Characteristics" revealed significantly higher 
ratings from principals of highly successful teachers. 

Has a favorable opinion of students. 



Respects students as individuals. 



Understands students' "life style." 



Possesses ability to perceive the world from the student's 
points of view. 

Encourages students to make = oral expressions of frustrations 
and insights. 
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Encourages student to speak out about his life and expe- 
riences , 

Helps individuals with personal problems. 

Uses every opportunity to enrich student knowledge. 

Plans routines and teaching strategies carefully. 

Willing to experiment and try new things. 

Possesses skill in asking questions (as opposed to seeing 
self as a kind of answering service) , 

Encourages students to ask questions. 

Provides concrete experiences and examples. 

Provides a variety of experiences and learning activities 
within a given class period. 

Creates a tension-free classroom atmosphere. 

Possesses extensive knowledge of content of subject 
taught , 



Four items rated by the principals concerned with degree of 
fit of the teaching practice to the teacher also showed a statis- 
tical difference, revealing each statement to better fit highly 
successful teachers than the control teachers: 

Teacher makes doing something center of student's attention 

Teacher has student participate actively. 

Teacher encourages self-discipline on part of student, 

9 

Teacher encourages student to express self freely. 

Fourteen additional items from a section of the rating form 
concerned with a selected number of teaching tasks performed by 
the teachers were rated significantly higher by the principals of 
the highly successful teachers than by principals of teachers in 
the control groups: 

Determining class understanding of each point within a 
lesson . 

Establishing and maintaining an atmosphere conducive to 
teacher-pupil planning. 
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Introducing a lesson. 

Obtaining closure of a lesson. 

Promoting a definite rapport between teacher and class. 
Providing creative learning experiences for students. 
Relating learning to student experience and past learning. 
Giving instructions clearly. 

Aiming for full class participation. 

Showing awareness of undercurrents of behavior existing 
in the classroom. 

Making disciplinary action taken fit the student act or 
behavior , 

Conferring with students' parents relative to their progress 
in the training program. 

Assisting students with problems connected with furthering 
their training and education beyond high school. 

Providing assistance to students to develop initiative. 



In summarizing the effectiveness of the administrators’ com- 
prehensive rating form, the positive correlation should be noted 
which exists between the mean scores of the initial rating form 
and those of the more comprehensive principal rating. This cor- 
relation signifies the high probability that both instruments 
measured the same thing. Further, the fact that 100 of the 161 
items on the comprehensive rating were found to be measuring the 
same entity as the total instrument reinforc.es the notion that the 
rating form was an appropriate means for administrators to assess 
the effectiveness of their teachers. 



It should be noted that the analysis made between all teach- 
ers in the outer-city/suburban school setting (combined groups I 
and III) and the total population of inner-city/urban teachers 
(combined groups II and IV) revealed only 11 items of statistical 
difference between the school settings. Also, when the chi-square 
analysis was performed between the experimental teachers (those 
considered to be highly successful) in the outer-city/suburban 
school setting (group I) and a group of control teachers from the 
same setting (group III), again only a few (four) items were ob- 
served to be significantly different. 
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The analysis performed to determine differences between the 
experimental group, or those teachers considered to be highly 
successful in the inner-city/urban school setting (group II) , and 
a control group of teachers from the inner city (group IV) , re- 
vealed a considerable number of items of statistical significance, 
as 42 items were revealed by the analysis, 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE POPULATION 

It was considered important to the generalizability of the 
study to gather data which described in detail several areas and 
sub-categories of information which had input into the study. 

The characteristics of the population were examined in three areas: 
1) the school and community, 2) the distributive education program, 
and 3) the characteristics, professional and personal, and atti- 
tudes of the teachers , 

SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 

Each school setting was either classified as outer-city/ 
suburban or inner-city/urban. The study encompassed 126 schools 
(66 outer-city/ suburban and 60 Inner-city/urban) in 120 communities 
located in 42 states and the District of Columbia, The schools 
varied considerably in student enrollment (see Table I); however, 
there were no significant differences among the total numbers of 
students in the outer-city/suburban schools (combined groups I and 
III) and the Inner-city/urban schools (combined groups II and IV), 

A significant difference did appear, though, relating to the number 
of full-time teachers within one group of schools. The chi-square 
analysis revealed a difference between the inner-city experimental 
group (II) and the inner-city control group (IV) , Group II schools 
had a significantly greater number of teachers than did schools In 
group IV, although the total student population of the schools in 
both groups were relatively equal. 

The schools’ organizational patterns showed no significant 
variations between or among the groups. Fifty-one percent, (64) 
of the schools were organized under the 10-12 pattern; 38 percent 
(48 schools) were represented by the 9-12 pattern. The organiza- 
tional patterns, 7-12 ( four percent, five schools); 8-12 (four 
percent, five schools), and (other three percent, four schools), 
accounted for the remainder of the schools’ organizational patterns. 

Three areas of community conditions as they related to the 
parents of students were assessed: Area Lived In ; Education ; and 

Ethnic and Racial Background , The teachers involved in the study 
were asked to estimate the percentage of parents who had circum- 
stances associated with seven sub -categories under the previously 
mentioned general conditions. See Appendix 11 for a complete list- 
ing of the sub - categories , 



TABLE 



Student Population In the Participating Schools 



Range of 
Students 


Number of Sc hoo 1 s 
I n Popu 1 at 1 on Ra nge 


Grou p 

1 


Group 

1 1 


Group 

1 1 1 


Group 

IV 


I 00-300 


4 


0 


0 


3 


1 


301 -600 


1 0 


4 


1 


2 


3 


60 1-900 


20 


4 


3 


8 


5 


901-1200 


20 


6 


4 


8 


2 


1201-1500 


1 5 


3 


6 


2 


4 


1 50 1 -2000 


22 


6 


5 


4 


7 


2001 -2500 


1 9 


6 


4 


4 


5 


2501 -3000 


1 0 


2 


7 


1 


0 


Over 3000 


6 


2 


3 


1 


0 


Tota 1 s 


1 26 


33 


33 


33 
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As might be predicted, several significant differences did 
appear between the school settings under investigation, A major- 
ity of the parents of outer -city/suburban students lived in com- 
munities where the homes were ranged in three price categories, 
over $35,000; $25,000 to $35,000* and $15,000 to $25,000, In 
contrast, the majority of the parents whose children attended 
inner-city/urban schools lived in homes under $10,000 in areas of 
considerable deterioration, or slum areas. 

One sub-category revealed a significant difference within 
the outer-city/suburban school setting, A significantly greater 
percent of experimental teachers, (group I), taught students from 
better homes ($25,000 to $35,000 bracket) than did the control 
teachers (group III) in that setting. In contrast, within the 
inner-city environment, a significantly greater percentage of 
students of the control teachers (group IV) lived in better apart- 
ments and homes in the $25,000 to $35,000 range than did the 
students of experimental teachers (group II) in that setting. 
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Again as might have been predicted, differences appeared in 
the amount of education, A greater percentage of parents in the 
outer-city/suburban schools fell into three educational sub- 
categories: completed one or more years of graduate work at the 

college or university level, graduated from four-year colleges 
and universities and professional schools, and attended college 
for two or more years. On the other hand, a greater percentage 
of parents from the inner city were contained in the two educa- 
tional sub - categories : attended high school and completed at 

least one year and completed no more than three to eight years of 
grade school. 

One difference appeared within the inner-city/urban school 
setting: a significantly greater percentage of parents from the 

experimental teachers' school, (group II) had graduated from high 
school or had an equivalent secondary education than was the case 
in the control group (IV) , 

With regard to ethnic and racial background, significant 
differences resulted in the sub-categories old or assimilated 
American and well-established community names. In this sub-cate- 
gory* greater percentages were recorded for the parents from the 
out er-city/suburban groups; while Negro racial background showed 
a significantly greater percentage for the parents of students in 
the inner-city/urban school setting. 

Several interesting points also deserve reporting in relation 
to the ethnic and racial background of the parents associated with 
the school settings. In the experimental group I (outer-city/ 
suburban) five schools, all in the South, reported a population of 
Negro parents from 18 to 33 percent, and three schools in the 
Southwest reported a Mexican-American population of parents from 
11 to 20 percent. Similarly, In control group III (outer-city/ 
suburban) six schools all in the South reported a population of 
Negro parents from 15 to 25 percent, and one school in the far 
West reported a Mexican-American population of 35 percent. 

Several inner-city schools, in both the experimental and 
control groups, also showed some notable exceptions in relation 
to the ethnic and racial background of parents. Three schools in 
the far Northwest in experimental group II, inner-city/urban, re- 
ported one percent or less Negro population; and four schools in 
control group IV, inner-city/urban, reported less than 10 percent 
of all minority populations. No geographical pattern existed among 
these inner-city schools which reported less than 10 percent minor- 
ity population. 

It is interesting to note that no significant differences ap- 
peared between the two environments in the Area Lived In category, 
within the middle range sub -category : residential neighborhoods 

with no deterioration, reputed to have average home of $10,000 to 
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$15,000, The same condition existed in the Education category; 
no significant differences were noted between the environments in 
the middle range sub-category: graduated from high school, or 

equivalent secondary education. The Ethnic and Racial Background 
similarity showed no significant differences between the two en- 
vironments in all middle sub-categories. 



THE DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION PROGRAM 

Student enrollments in the distributive education programs 
varied considerably within each group. Considering the total 
population of 126 schools, 25 schools (19.8 percent) had numbers 
of students in the 17-27 range; 21 schools (16,6 percent) had 
numbers of students in the 76 or over range; 18 schools (14,2 per- 
cent) reported numbers of students in the 56-65 range; 16 schools 
(12,6 percent) stated numbers of students in the 35-45 range; 11 
schools (8,7 percent) stated numbers of students in the 46-55 
range; 10 schools (7.9 percent) reported numbers of students in 
the range 66-75; and eight schools (7,1 percent) reported numbers 
of students in the 16 and below range. 

One difference relating to enrollment did appear within the 
outer-city/suburban schools. There was a significantly greater 
number of distributive education students in the experimental 
(group I) schools than in the control (group III) schools. There 
was also a statistical difference appearing between the total 
groups of inner-city/urban schools (combined groups II and IV) and 
the two groups of outer-city/suburban schools (groups I and III) , 
The population contained a significantly greater number of dis- 
tributive education students in the outer-city/ suburban classes 
than were in the inner-city/urban school distributive education 
classes , 

All schools (126) in the study had distributive education 
programs organized on the cooperative plan of instruction. Twenty- 
seven schools, (six in group I, six in group IX, nine in group III, 
and six in group IV) also had classes organized on the project 
plan of instruction. When the enrollments were segmented Into 
cooperative plan students and project plan students, the population 
showed group I, 1084 cooperative plan students, 412 project plan 
students; group II, 944 cooperative plan students, 283 project 
plan students; group III, 860 cooperative plan students, 256 proj- 
ect plan students; group IV, 748 cooperative plan students, 196 
project plan students. 



CHARACTERISTICS OF THE TEACHERS 

A Professional Profile of the Teacher -The average total 
number of years 5T teaching experience of the population was group 
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I, 9.8; group II, 9.5; group III, 6,9; and group IV, 10.0. A 
slightly different view existed with relation to the total number 
of years of teaching distributive education. The average number 
of years decreased, showing group I, 7.0; group II, 6.5; group III, 
3,4; and group IV, 6.0, When asked to respond to the number of 
years of teaching distributive education in their current position 
only, the experimental groups showed a slightly smaller average 
number of years: group I, 6.1; group II, 5.8; group III, 3.4; 

and group IV, 6,0, One item revealing difference statistically 
appeared with regard to years of teaching experience within the 
outer-city/suburban teachers. The teachers in group I had a sig- 
nificantly greater number of years of teaching distributive edu- 
cation than did the control teachers (group III) , 

The average number of distributive education class periods 
taught by the teachers in the study were somewhat comparable: 
group I, 3.2 periods; group II, 2.6 periods; group III, 2,8 periods 
and group IV, 2.9 periods. Again a difference showed within the 
outer-city/suburban groups with relation to the number of class 
periods of distributive education taught by the teachers. Group 
I, the experimental teachers, taught a significantly greater num- 
ber of periods, other than distributive education, than did the 
control teachers In group III, 

When the teachers identified the courses outside the general 
area of distribution and marketing for which they had responsibil- 
ity, a single pattern appeared showing business education courses 
accounting for the greatest area of other teaching responsibili- 
ties. Five of the seven teachers in group I who had teaching 
responsibilities outside the general area of distributive educa- 
tion taught courses relating to business education. In group II, 
nine of the 10 teachers who taught courses out of distributive 
education taught business education courses. Group III contained 
the largest number teaching courses outside the general area of 
distribution and marketing; 13 of 19 teachers teaching outside 
distributive education were teaching business education courses. 
Group IV showed two of the five teachers teaching out of distribu- 
tive education taught business education courses. The only statis- 
tical differences which appeared were within the outer-city/ 
suburban groups of teachers; a significantly greater number of 
teachers in group III were teaching outside the general area of 
distribution and marketing than were teachers in group I, and a 
significantly greater number of these teachers in group III were 
teaching courses in the areas of business education than were their 
counterparts in the outer-city/suburban school setting (group I) , 

Several other factors warrant mentioning which have an asso- 
ciation with the professional profile of the teachers in the study. 
Although these items showed no statistical differences between or 
among the four groups in the study, it is hoped a clearer picture 
might be gained of the population of teachers in the study. 
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When asked i£ the teachers were responsible for the adult 
distributive education program in the school or community, 11 of 
the 33 teachers in group I responded yes; five of the 33 teachers 
in group II answered in the affirmative; seven of the teachers in 
group III answered yes; and nine of the 27 teachers in group IV 
indicated a responsibility for the adult program. 

When responding to the question of sponsoring a Distributive 
Education Club of America (DECA) chapter, only a very small number 
indicated a negative answer. All teachers (33) in group I spon- 
sored a DECA chapter; four of 33 in group II did not sponsor a 
chapter; four of 33 in group III had no DECA chapter; and two of 
27 in group IV indicated no DECA chapter. 

The teachers in the sample also showed no significant differ- 
ences associated with educational preparation. Group I had 12 
bachelor's degrees, 20 master's degrees, and one educational 
specialist degree. Group II revealed 13 bachelor's degrees, 16 
master's degrees, one educational specialist degree and one teacher 
with "some college," Group III responded with 17 bachelor's de- 
grees, 15 master's degrees, and one educational specialist degree. 
Group IV answered 15 bachelor's degrees, nine master's degrees, 
two educational specialist degrees and one teacher with "some 
college , " 

The population of teachers were asked several questions asso- 
ciated with their occupational and work experiences, experiences 
directly related to both the general field of distribution and 
marketing and to the teachers' nondistributive work experiences. 

An analysis revealed no significant differences between groups or 
school settings associated with the number of years of occupational 
experience in the field of distribution and marketing. Table 2 
outlines the number of years of occupational experiences of each 
group when segmented into five categories. When the total years 
of work experience in nondistribution and marketing related jobs 
were averaged for each group, the average revealed no statistical 
differences between the groups. Both groups I and II responded 
to an average of three years of nondistribution related occupa- 
tional experience for each teacher. Group III reported an average 
of 2,7 years of additional experience, and group IV showed an 
average of 2,4 years of other work experiences. It should be 
noted that prior teaching experience in any field or military ser- 
vice was not calculated in the nondistribution related work ex- 
periences. 

The level of the distribution related occupational experience 
was also determined for each group of teachers in the study. Table 
3 presents the average number of years of occupational experiences 
for each group by levels of experiences in distribution and market- 
ing. 
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TABLE 2 



Number of Years of Occupational Experience 
of the Teachers In Each Group 



Number of Years of Experience 



Group 


Tota 1 Number 
of T eachers 
In Group 


1 


2-4 


5-7 


8- I 0 


Over 10 


1 


33 


2 


1 6 


6 


3 


6 


2 


33 


2 


1 2 


8 


4 


7 


3 


33 


5 


1 0 


5 


6 


7 


4 


27 


2 


i 3 


4 


2 


6 



TABLE 3 

Levels of Distribution and Marketing Occupational 
Experience of the Study Population 



Levels of Experience 


Average Number of Years 
Group 1 Group 1 1 Group 1 1 1 Group IV 


Beg inning Entry 


1 ,7 


2,2 


2 . 5 


2 . 2 


Career/Profess iona 1 


, 9 1 


, 66 


1 .8 


2,2 


Superv I sory/MI d - 










Ma nag erne nt 


1 . 6 


1 ,8 


I . 1 


,85 


Manager ta ! 


2 , 2 


2 , 6 


1 . 5 


1 , 1 



An assessment was made of the types or kinds of distribution 
related occupations in which the teachers were employed prior to 
becoming distributive education teachers. The great majority o i 
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the teachers in groups I, II, and III had their occupational ex- 
perience in the area of retail sales. Group IV, on the other 
hand, showed no pattern or consistency in the type of occupational 
experience. A relatively even spread among retail sales, service 
and wholesaling experiences was observed. 

One statistical difference appeared within the inner-city 
group of teachers. In group II, the inner-city experimental 
t achers , there were a significantly greater number of teachers 
with retailing sales experience than in the inner-city control 
group. No other differences showed between groups or school set- 
tings relating to the types or kinds of distributive occupational 
experiences of the teachers in the study. A lack of significant 
differences was also apparent in the types or kinds of nondistribu- 
tion related work experiences the teachers had received. The non- 
distribution related experiences showed no pattern in any of the 
four groups . 

The teachers were asked whether additional distribution re- 
lated occupational experience had been gained since becoming a 
distributive education teacher. Nineteen of 33 responded yes in 
group I, 18 of 33 indicated yes in group II, 20 of 33 answered 
In the affirmative in group III, and 18 of 27 in group IV said 
they had had additional occupational experiences in the general 
area of distribution and marketing since becoming a distributive 
education teacher. 

There was some variety in the level of the latter experiences, 
although not enough to be statistically significant. Teachers in 
group I had the majority of their additional occupational experi- 
ences (part-time basis) on the career/professional level; group II 
teachers had most of their additional experiences on the begin- 
ning entry level; group III teachers had most of their additional 
experiences at the beginning entry level; and group IV again 
showed no consistent pattern, revealing an almost equal number of 
teachers with part-time additional experiences on the beginning 
entry, career/prof ess ional , and managerial levels. 

A Personal Profile of the Teachers -The total population of 
t e a c hers c oris i s ted of 7 2 males (5 5 percent) and 54 females (45 
percent). When subdivided into the four groups, group I showed 
20 males (60,6 percent), and 13 females (39,4 percent); group II 
revealed 27 males (81.8 percent) and six females (18.2 percent); 
group III had 24 males (60.6 percent) and 13 females (39,4 per- 
cent); and group IV responded 23 males (85,2 percent) and four 
females (14,8 percent). 

The teachers varied considerably in age, but showed no pat- 
terns or significant differences. Table 4 illustrates the fre- 
quency of age ranges In the population. 
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Race of teacher was considered to be an important element 
related to the general izability of the study; this too showed no 
statistical differences between groups or school settings. Group 
I revealed teachers were 100 percent (33) white; group II, 81,9 
percent (27) white and 18,2 percent (6) black; group III, 100 per- 
cent (33) white* and group IV, 85,2 percent (23) white and 14,8 
percent (4) black. 

Another item associated with the personal characteristics of 
the teachers also revealing no significant differences was marital 
status of the population. Groups I, II, and III each revealed 26 
teachers married, six single, and one with other marital status; 
group IV showed 19 married, one single, and two with other marital 
status , 

Attitudes of the Teachers , - -The teachers responded to a 
semantic differential scale which assessed attitudes on sets of 
words associated with five conditions related to school setting. 
The conditions, each containing a varying number of items repre- 
senting sets of positive and negative words* Me at School , (25 
items); My Teaching Position Is , (15 Items); My Principal Is , (15 

items) ; My Fellow Teachers Are , (10 items) ; and My Teaching Con - 
ditions Are , (To items) were rated on a seven-point differential 
scale ranging from extremely positive to extremely negative, with 
the scale middle point representing a neutral position, (See Ap- 
pendix 11 for an example of the scaling and a complete listing of 
the positive and negative sets of words contained within each con- 
dition , ) 

Several items associated with the five conditions revealed a 
statistical difference between the teachers in the two school set- 
tings under investigation. Although the differences were not 
polarized and, for the most part, were subtle, it was hoped the 
combination of these differences would provide insight into the 
nature of the similarities and differences in the attitudes of the 
teachers functioning in the two school settings. 

Within the condition Me at School , the item supported was 
rated significantly higher by the total, population of outer-city/ 
suburban teachers than by the inner-city/urban teachers. The 
condition My Teaching Position Is revealed the item complex was 
also rated significantly higher by the outer-city/ suburban teach- 
ers than by the inner-city/urban teachers. Inner-city teachers, 
reacting to the condition My Principal Is , rated the item strong 
significantly higher than did outer -eity/'suburban teachers’! When 
viewing the condition My Fellow Teachers Are , the items sociable 
and satisfied were rated significantly higher by outer -city/ 
suburban teachers. The condition My Teaching Conditions Are 
showed four items ( quiet , attractive , bright / and neat ) all rated 
significantly higher by the outer-city/suburban teachers than by 
the total groups of inner-city/urban teachers. 
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ien the teacher attitudes on 
lyzed in relation to the teachers i 
considered to be successful (group 
ers (group III, group IV] in each s 
which were common to successful tea 
Within the condition Me at School , 
and supported ) revealed a signif ica 



the five conditions were ana* 
n each school setting who were 
I, group II) or control teach- 
etting, a few items appeared 
chers in both school settings, 
three items (noticed, satisfied, 
nt difference between success * 
The condition My Teaching 
ers rated the item good signif - 
s . 

ten the chi-square analysis was performed on sets of items 
associated with successful teachers in the inner-city/urban school 
setting, three conditions. Me at School , My Teaching Position Is , 
and My Principal Is, showed several additional items with statis- 
tical differences between successful teachers (group II) and con- 
trol teachers (group IV) , 



ful teachers and control teachers 
Position Is showed successful teach 
icantly higher than control teacher 



The condition Me at School yielded five items of statistical 
difference between the successful inner-city teachers and control 
inner-city teachers-. Successful inner-city teachers rated the 
items strong, agreeable, decisive, comfortable, and encouraged 
significantly higher than did control teachers in the inner-city 
setting. My Teaching Position Is revealed one item, valuable , 
as being rated Significantly higher by successful teachers , My 
Principal Is showed five items, fair , effective , respons ible , 
organized , and successful, which were rated significantly higher 
by the successful teachers in the inner-city/urban school setting 



Attitudes associated with successful teachers in the outer- 
city/suburban school setting also were derived from the chi-square 



analysis . 
My Te 



Three conditions, Me at School 
ing Conditions Are 



differences . 



My Teaching Position Is 

showed items with significant 



Successful teachers rated two items, positive and spirited 



connected with Me at School , s ignif icantly” higher" than the outer - 
city/suburban teachers in the control group. Two items, interest - 
ing and superior , within the condition My Teaching Position is 
were rated s ignif icantly higher by the success ful t e ache rsl Eix 

items associated with the condition My Teaching Conditions Are, 

* --- 



and bn 



pleasant , comfortable , superior , clean , attractive 

were all rated significantly higher by the successful teachers in 
the outer “City/suburban setting. 

Each of the conditions contained items which did not indicate 
a statistical difference in any of the analyses. It is interesting 
to note that several of these items were responded to similarly by 
the total population of 126 teachers. Ten such items associated 
with the condition Me at School showed no significant differences 
between groups or school settings but were each responded to vith 
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a degree of similarity. Table 5 shows combined percentages of 
teacher responses, indicating the two highest positive scores, 
Extremely and Quite (+1 to + 2), on the seven-point scale, 

TABLE 5 

Total Population Rating of the Condition 

Me at Work 



Items Showing No 
Statistical Differences 


Combined Percentage--Pos 1 t 1 ve Range 
(Extremely and Quite) 


1 mport a n t 


57 


Alert 


87 


Prod active 


89 


Efficient 


76 


Eager 


87 


1 nformed 


89 


L 1 ked 


82 


Free 


59 


Effective 


80 


Cooperat I ve 


87 



Two additional items associated with the condition Me at School 
were also rated with high consistency by all teachers. Eighty- two 
percent of the total population responding to the item successful 
indicated a slightly lower scale rating within the Quite to Slight- 
ly range (+2 to +3) on the seven-point scale. The item patient 
also received the same scale rating by 57 percent of the total 
population. Three other items, relaxed , calm, hampered , were rated 
with no consistency by the total group. 

Seven items associated with the condition My Teaching Position 
Is also showed no significant differences but were rated similarly 
By all teachers. The items (accompanied by a combined percentage 
of number of respondents): pleasant , 77 percent; valuable , 86 

percent; meaningful , 88 percent; varied , 68 percent; important , 

88 percent! broad ,~~7 8 percent; exciting , 79 percent were rated by 
the entire group in the range Extremely to Quite (+1 to +2), Three 
additional items within the condition, difficult , structured and 
changeabl e , revealed no patterns. 
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Four items under the condition My Principal Is showed no 
statistical differences. Combined percentages of all respondents 
showed the items optimistic , 79 percent* helpful , 76 percent; 
frank, 72 percent ; and agreeable , 78 percent, as all answered in 
the range Extremely to Quite ( + ] to +2). Five items, permis s i ve , 
tense, passive, excitable, and insensitive, showed no pattern of 
response by tEe group as a whole. 

The items associated with My Fellow Teachers Are showing no 
statistical differences when responded to by the 126 teachers 
were cooperative , 71 percent, and helpful , 71 percent. This per- 
centage again represented a combined rating of numbers of teachers 
in the range Extremely to Quite (+1 to +2). Several other items, 
interesting , 80 percent; contented , 66 percent; f ree , 63 percent; 
stable , 73 percent; and e f f 1 c ie n t , 82 percent, all revealed a 
consistency in rating at a slightly lower range Quite to Slightly 
(+2 to +3), Only the item tense showed no pattern. 



The condition My Teaching Conditions Are contained two items 
not found significant in the chi-square analysis. The item 
important showed a consistent rating pattern of 68 percent of the 
total population in the range Extremely to Quite (+1 to +2) . Only 
the item adequate showed no pattern when rated by the 126 teachers 
in the study population. 

A summary of the findings concerned with the characteristics 
of the population should be observed from two dimensions. First, 
to gain a high degree of generali zability , the characteristics of 
the total population of teachers and the distributive education 
programs should not vary significantly from a normal cross-section 
of teachers and distributive education programs to be found in any 
outer - ci ty/ suburban or inner-city/urban school throughout the 
United States. The findings particularly support this notion in 
reference to the distributive education program. Only a small 
number of items appeared showing significant differences among the 
four groups. Within each group, characteristics of teachers and 
programs tended to be homogeneous. Where differences did appear, 
they tended to be associated with highly successful teachers and 
control teachers and not within a single group of teachers. Sec- 
ondly, stark differences between the school settings under investi- 
gation should be observable both in relation to the schools and to 
community characteristics. Differences were apparent as items 
showing statistical significance did appear which reinforced the 
notion that the selection of schools were indeed from two diverse 
cultural settings. Here, too, school and community characteristics 
within each of the environmental settings showed homogeneity. 

It appeared, therefore, that the population of teachers, both 
highly successful and control teachers, represented a homogeneous 
distribution of those who would be found in either classification. 
Findings further indicated the outer-city/suburban schools in the 
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population were also representative of a cross - section of schools 
in that category. The same can also be said of the inner-city/ 
urban schools , 



THE TEACHING TASKS 



f ormance 



Three analyses were performed on the teaching tasks associate 
with the distributive education teacher's responsibilities. These 
analyses became the basis for answering the research questions 
(p . 6). Chi-square statistics were calculated for each aspect of 
396 teaching tasks (degree of importance, frequency of per- 
, and degree of personal effectiveness. Analyses were 
made between teachers in the outer-city/suburban (combined groups 
I and III) and inner-city/urban (combined groups II and IV). school 
settings; between teachers who function in outer-city/suburban 
schools and are considered to be highly successful (group I) and 
control teachers in the same school setting (group II) * and be- 
tween teachers considered to be highly successful 
urban schools (group II) 
setting (group IV) , 



in inner-city/ 
control teachers in the same school 



Each analysis yielded items, whereby lists were 



e asso- 



ciating the items with the specific x2 analysis. Factor analyses 
were then performed on the three lists of items to determine the 
relationship of items to a larger component which might be more 
easily reported or used as a basis for a discussion of the find- 
ings . 



Ratings for all tasks found to be statistically different are 
presented in Appendix 16, Ratings are also reported in Appendix 
17 on those tasks, viewed by the total population of teachers, 
which were not found to be statistically different,^ Complete 
findings of the three factor analyses are given in Appendix 14, 

This section presents data from the chi-square analyses on 
the three parts of each task relating to importance, frequency, 
arid teacher effectiveness, and provides a discussion of the find- 
ings resulting from the chi-square and factor analyses. 



IMPORTANCE OF THE TASKS 

Perceptions of teachers concerned with the degree of impor- 
tance of a task were rated on a five-point scale showing the 
parameters from extremely, highly, somewhat, slightly, to unim- 
portant. Twenty-four elements revealed by the analysis showing 
a significant difference between the responses of teachers in the 
outer-city/suburban setting and the inner-city/urban setting, 
associated with the perceived degree of importance of the teaching 
tasks, were as follows* 
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Sixteen tasks were perceived to be more important by outer- 
city/suburban teachers, (groups I and III), than by inner-city/ 
urban teachers (groups II and IV), 



Task# 


(Set) * 




25 


2 


group students to recognize individual differences 


65 


2 


moderate a panel discussion 


99 


2 


establish a personal relationship with each stu- 
dent in the class 


100 


2 


allow for student participation In instruction 


118 


2 


devise performance tests 


154 


2 


prevent one student from causing another physical 
harm 


159 


2 


handle outside arguments which are brought into 
the classroom 


38 


4 


cooperate with school administration in budget 
planning for the distributive education program 


60 


4 


supervise on-the-job instruction of trainees 
during summer months 


95 


4 


serve on area or state DECA advisory committees 


19 


5 


provide adequate references for each occupational 
cluster represented in the distributive education 
program 


34 


5 


assist in preparation and release of news about 
DECA for local, state, and national conferences 


35 


5 


prepare or assist in the preparation of state 
DECA reports. 


14 


6 


contact selected school dropouts and encourage 
training in distribution and marketing 


26 


6 


encourage a student to speak out about his life 
and experiences 



*See page 20 and Appendix 12 for the content of uach set. 
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Task# 


(Set) 




69 


6 


serve as a homeroom teacher 


Eight tasks were perceived to be more important by inner- 
city/urban teachers, (groups II and IV) than by outer -c i ty/ sub- 
urban teachers (groups I and III), 


Task# 


(Set) 




73 


2 


, help students achieve maximum motivation 


136 


2 


be aware of undercurrents of behavior in the 
classroom 


150 


2 


have each student's attention before starting the 
lesson 


55 


4 


conduct conferences with employers for the purpose 
of improving on-the-job instruction 


67 


4 


secure special instructional aids such as merchan- 
dise, cash register, etc. 


43 


5 


develop, administer, and interpret forms for on- 
the-job training evaluation 


18 


6 


provide students with resource materials on occu- 
pational opportunities 



Forty; elements showing a statistical difference associated 
with perceived importance of teaching tasks when rated by teachers 
considered to be highly successful and a control group of teachers 
are presented. Analyses were performed between outer- city/suburban 
teachers considered to be highly successful and a control group of 
teachers in the same school setting and between inner-city/urban 
teachers considered to be highly successful and a control group of 
teachers from the inner city. 

Thirteen tasks were rated significantly higher in degree of 
importance by highly successful teachers functioning in outer -city/ 
s u bur bah sc h o o 1 s than by control teachers in the outer -city/sub- 
urban settings. 

Task# (Set) 

9 2 relate course objectives in terms of student be- 

havior 

85 2 hold all students responsible for certain material 

to be learned 
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Task# 


(Set) 




91 


4 


conduct leadership development seminars for DECA 
members 


110 


2 


formulate essay test questions 


116 


2 


formulate multiple-choice questions 


21 


4 


assist students in securing employment after they 
are accepted into the distributive education pro- 
gram 


22 


4 


select and assign students to the distributive 
education program 


48 


4 


become oriented to the range of training stations 
within the community 


62 


4 


conduct visitations to employment establishments 


80 


4 


organize school and community support for a DECA 
chapter 


81 


4 


secure approval from school administrators and 
state for establishing a DECA chapter 


21 


5 - 


provide student work areas and storage space in 
classroom or laboratory 


38 


5 


determine and collect fees for consumable supplies 


T en 
tance by 
suburban 


tasks were rated significantly lower in degree of impor- 
highly successful teachers functioning in outer-city/ 
schools than by control teachers in the same setting. 


Task# 


(Set) 




18 


2 


select appropriate teaching techniques and methods 
for accomplishing tasks 


89 


2 


communicate effectively with students 


137 


2 


recognize , interpret, and utilize student actions 
and behaviors (cues) 


139 


2 


make the disciplinary actions taken against the 
student fit the act or behavior 


145 


2 


understand adolescent student behavior 
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Task# (Set) 



147 



encourage 



self-discipline 



on part of student 



156 

7 



control students who physically assault the teacher 

\ 

cope with the student who has had a fight withva 
fellow employee while at work 



52 



plan budgets for resource materials (textbooks, 
library books, etc.) 



6 6 



use a flannel board or flip chart 



\ 



Ten tasks were rated significantly higher in degree of impor - 
tance by highly successful teachers functioning in inner -city/ 
urban schools than by control teachers in the same settings. 



Task# (Set) 



9 

80 



96 



101 

132 



144 

154 

155 



39 



59 



2 relate course objectives in terms of desired stu- 

dent behavior 

2 join or participate in pupils’ activities 

2 show interest in and understand students’ personal 

problems 

2 reinforce desired student behavior 

2 have pupil decide when a question has been answered 

satisfactorily 

2 determine the cause of a student’s behavior 

2 prevent one student from causing another physical 

harm 

2 control outbursts of fighting, aggressiveness, or 
over- competitiveness 

4 confer with organized labor representatives relative 

to the distributive education program 

*9 

4 develop a systematic training plan with a coopera- 

tive employer 



Seven tasks were rated significantly lower in degree of im- 
portance by highly successful teachers functioning in inner-city/ 
urban schools than by control teachers in that setting. 
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Task# 



8 



91 



120 

149 

33 

42 

51 




(Set) 

2 use DECA contests as classroom learning activities 

4 conduct leadership development seminars for DECA 
members 

2 formulate completion test items 

2 discourage or prevent pupils from expressing them- 

selves freely 

5 develop a system for recording and filing all in- 
formation relevant to planning future courses 

5 prepare and file local program financial records 

5 establish and submit a travel budget 



FREQUENCY OF PERFORMANCE 

■N s 

Perceptions of teachers associated with the frequency of per- 
formance of a task were rated on the basis of hourly, daily, weekly, 
monthly, seldom, semiannually, annually and never. Thirty elements 
appearing frbn^ the analysis revealed a statistical difference be- 
tween the responses of outer-city/suburban teachers and the inner - 
city/urban teachers, with relation to the frequency of performance 
of tasks. 

Nineteen tasks were perceived by teachers to occur or be ac- 
complished more frequently in the outer-city/suburban settings, 
(groups I and III) , t hah -..in the inner -city/urban settings, (groups 
II and IV) , * / 



Task# 


(Set) 


** 


33 


1 
4— < 


make students collect and analyze their own subject 
matter 


67 


2 


have pupils spend time watching a person or thing 


81 


2 


encourage students to guess or hypothesize about 
the unknown or untested 


105 


2 


evaluate students’ progress in class and home 
assignments 


42 


4 


cooperate with community organizations in projects 
related to distribution and marketing 




57 



49 



Task# 



(Set) 

4 



serve as a resource person to community agencies 
and organizations 



43 



47 

15 

17 

21 

31 

34 

36 

52 

56 

69 

55 

56 
58 



4 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



5 



5 

5 

5 

6 
6 
6 



explain the distributive education program to civic 
clubs and other group meetings 



arrange for guest speakers in high school distribu- 
tive education classes 



select supplies and equipment for distributive 
education program 

provide student work areas and storage space in 
the classroom or laboratory 

provide for publicity coverage of distributive 
education program and DECA activities 



assist in preparation and 
DECA for local, state and 



release of news about 
national audiences 



determine long- and short-range distributive edu- 
cation facility needs 

plan budgets for resource materials (textbooks, 
library books, etc.) 



plan a budget for equipment and supplies: current 

and projected 

reproduce instructional material with a spirit 
duplicator (DITTO) 

serve as a member and/or chairman of a committee 
in professional organization 

support efforts of professional organizations re- 
lated to distributive education 

actively participate as a member or officer of a 
professional organization or teachers' union 



Eleven tasks were perceived by teachers to occur or be ac- 
complished more frequently in the inner-city/urban school setting 
(groups II and IV) , than in the outer-city/suburban schools (groups 
I and III) . 
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Task# 

15 

35 

131 

12 

33 

34 
41 

59 

51 

7 

34 



(Set) 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

6 



plan for special reports by students 

motivate students with intrinsic value of ideas 
or activities 

allow students to determine their own level of 
aspiration 

handle the student who goes to work but cuts 
school the same day 

develop procedures for job transfers 

maintain a current file on jobs and employers 

maintain a liaison with state and local employment 
agencies 

develop systematic training plan with a cooperating 
employer 

establish and submit a travel budget 

refer students to qualified personnel agencies 
for occupational and educational information 

help students demonstrate alertness 



Thirty-one elements which showed a statistical difference 
when comparisons were made of responses of teachers considered to 
be highly successful and a control group of teachers are presented. 
Analyses are first presented which reveal differences between 
highly successful outer-city/suburban teachers and a control group 
of teachers from that setting. Next, uhe results of the analysis 
are shown for teachers considered highly successful in an inner- 
city/urban school setting and a control group of teachers function- 
ing in inner-city schools. 

The following 10 tasks were perceived to occur or be accom- 
plished more frequently by highly successful outer-city/suburban 
teachers (group I) than by control teachers (group III) in outer- 
city/suburban schools. 



Task# 

85 

95 



(Set) 

2 



hold all pupils responsible for certain material 
to be learned 

assist students in solving their scholastic problems 
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80 



93 



95 

58 

59 

65 

25 

50 



4 organize school and community support for a DECA 

chapter 

4 stimulate active participation in regional, state 

and national DECA leadership meetings, contests, 
etc . 

4 serve on area or state DECA advisory committees 

5 use closed circuit. TV equipment 

5 use audio tape, disc recording and radio receiver 

equipment 

5 use a. sound or videotape recorder 

6 assist student with persona?, and social problems 

6 keep informed on the development of distributive 

education on the state and national levels 



Two tasks were perceived to occur or be accomplished more 
frequently by control teachers in the outer -city/ suburban setting 
(group III) than by highly successful teachers in that school 
setting . 

Task# (Set) 

14 2 plan a classroom lecture 

149 2 discourage or prevent pupils from expressing them- 

selves freely 



Nine tasks were perceived to occur or be accomplished more 
frequently by highly successful inner-city/urban teachers (group 
II) than by control teachers (group IV) in that setting. 



Task# 

7 

27 

97 

89 

103 



(Set) 

2 p3an effective individual and group projects 

2 stress student strengths 

2 instill a competitive spirit within the class 

2 communicate effectively with students 

2 promote a definite rapport between teacher and 

class 



115 



124 

148 

36 



2 establish methods for measuring on-the-job per- 

f ormance 

2 devise and direct student self-evaluation 

2 encourage pupils to express themselves freely 

5 determine long- and short-range distributive edu- 

cation facility needs 



The following 10 tasks were perceived to occur or be accom- 
plished more frequently by control teachers in the inner city 
(group IVI than by highly successful inner-city/urban teachers 
(group II). 



Task# 

64 

108 



152 

153 

36 

81 

18 

22 

54 

60 



(Set) 

2 direct programmed instruction (teaching machine 

or programmed text materials) 

2 evaluate various participating experiences (proj- 

ects) which focus on activities in distributive 
occupations and decision-making situations 

2 cope with unpleasant remarks made by students 

2 handle discipline problems or disturbances caused 

by students not in your class 

4 prepare and present radio and TV pro ams promoting 

distributive education 

4 secure approval from school administ 'ation and 
state for establishing a DECA chaptf .* 

5 maintain a distributive education classroom 
library 

5 keep classroom clean and attractive 

5 make periodic program reports to high school prin- 

cipal or other supervisor 

5 use an 8mm single concept film projector 



PERSONAL EFFECTIVENESS 



Perceptions of teachers related to the degree of personal 
effectiveness the teachers attained in accomplishing the tasks 
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were rated on a five-point scale with the parameters of extremely, 
highly, somewhat, slightly and ineffective. Twenty-four elements 
revealed by the chi-square analysis which showed a significant 
difference between the responses of outer-city/ suburban teachers 
(groups I and III) and inner-city/urban teachers (groups II and IV) 
with relation to the teachers * perceived degree of personal ef - 
fectiveness in accomplishing the task were as follows: 

Eighteen tasks were perceived by teachers to be accomplished 
with a higher degree of personal effectiveness in the outer-city/ 
suburban school settings (groups I and III) than in inner-city/ 
urban school settings, (groups II and IV). 



Task# (Set) 



54 



2 maximize the transfer of learning from one situa- 

tion to another 



108 



128 

137 



2 evaluate various participating experiences (proj- 

ects) which focus on activities in distributive 
occupations and decision-making situations 

2 withhold judgment on students' behavior or work 

2 recognize, interpret, and utilize student actions 

and behaviors (cues) 



26 

52 

64 

66 

85 

89 



4 assist in securing part-time employment experiences 

for project plan distributive education students 

4 become familiar with management policies and the 

organizational structures of training sponsors 

4 involve cooperating agency in evaluation of student 

performance 

4 maintain a regular schedule of activities for the 

advisory committee 

4 assist in the development of the constitution and 

bylaws for state or local DECA chapters 

4 coordinate DECA activities with instructional 

activities in the distributive education classrooms 



16 



31 



5 control, for maximum comfort, as much as possible, 

the physical aspects of the classroom, i.e., light, 
ventilation, heat 

5 provide for publicity coverage of distributive 

education program and DECA activities 



«2 



54 



34 



50 

18 

47 



5 assist in preparation and release of news about 

DECA for local, state and national audiences 

5 determine long- and short-range supply needs 

6 provide students with resource materials on occu- 
pational opportunities 

6 maintain expertise in one's occupational specialty 
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attend local and state professional meetings 



55 



6 serve as a member and/or chairman of a committee 

in professional organization 



Six tasks were perceived by teachers to be accomplished with 
a higher degree of personal effectiveness in the inner-city/urban 
school setting (groups IT and IV) than in the outer -city/suburban 
setting, (groups I and III). 

Task# (Set) 



63 



7 6 



22 

47 

53 



19 



4 check student- trainee progress with employer, 

supervisor and other personnel 

4 conduct or participate in an overall community 
manpower survey 

5 keep classroom clean and attractive 

5 develop and maintain student progress reports 

5 conduct follow-up studies of former high school 
distributive education students at regular inter- 
vals 

6 arrange for the administering of occupational tests 
to distributive education students 



Thirty-five different elements are presented which revealed 
significant differences when comparisons were made between the 
responses of teachers considered to be highly successful and a 
control group of teachers. In order to determine if a statistical 
difference existed between the groups of teachers in relation to 
their perceived degree of personal effectiveness in accomplishing 
the task, two chi-square analyses were performed. One analysis 
involved outer -city/suburban teachers considered to be highly 
successful and a control group of teachers from outer-city/suburban 
schools. The second analysis investigated differences in responses 
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of teachers considered to be highly successful and a control group 
of teachers from the inner city. 



Perceptions regarding the 17 tasks which were rated signifi- 
cantly higher by highly successful outer-city/suburban teachers 
(group I ) than by a control group of outer-city/ suburban teachers 
(group ill) were as follows: 



Task# (Set) 




7 2 


plan effective individual and group projects 


27 2 


stress student ^strengths 


43 2 


aim for full class participation 


45 2 


provide instruction through the use of case 
problems 


57 2 


approach subject matter in an indirect, informal 
way 


63 2 


devise case-study problems 


76 2 


ask questions that students can only answer if 
they have studied the lesson 


96 2 


show interest in and understand students’ personal 
problems 


33 4 


develop procedures for job transfers 


34 4 


maintain a current file on jobs and employers 


40 4 


assist employers in securing seasonal and part- 
time employees from your school 


90 4 


assist in planning and organizing fund-raising 
activities for DECA 


5 5 


personally instruct adult distributive education 
classes when qualified 


7 5 


aid instructors of adult distributive education 
classes in organizing instructional materials 


69 5 


reproduce instructional material with a spirit 
duplicator (DITTO) 


6' 7 6 


develop good professional working relationships 
with teachers and administrators 
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